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On Recurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, and the Laugh 
and Cry Motif. — By Maurice Bloompield, Professor in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

I am sure that the idea of a complete catalog or clearing-house 
of story motifs has flitted across the mind of almost every 
student of Hindu fiction, at some time or another while engaged 
in this fascinating pursuit. In India, even more than in 
other countries, entire stories, or particular story traits go on 
repeating themselves. To begin with, many legends of the 
ancient Vedic texts reappear, usually much elaborated, in Epic, 
in Drama, and in story-books. A new and more sweeping cur- 
rent of fiction sets in with the didactic and parabolic fables 
and stories of the Paficatantra-Jataka type, the latter being 
reinforced by the stories of Buddhaghosa's Commentary on the 
Dhammapada, and the Avadanas (Divyavadana, Avadanacataka, 
Avadanakalpalata, and Chinese Avadanas) . Parallel with these 
run the Jains' performances of the type of Devendra's stories 
and the commentators (curni and tika) to the Avacyaka litera- 
ture. 1 In between come the individualist novelists who handle 
stories in the most ornate style of rhetoric (kavya) : Dandin, 
Bana, and Subandhu. Then sets in the purer, more secular fie 
tion (which, however, never quite abandons the moralities) of the 
Brhat-Katha books and its congeners and successors. The 
classical representatives of this class are the three renditions 
of the Brhat-Katha, namely Kathasaritsagara, Brhatkathamafi- 
jarl, and Brhatkathaglokasamgraha ; the various recensions of 
the Vetalapancavincati 2 ; of the Vikrama-Carita 3 ; and of the 
Qukasaptati. And they, in turn, are followed as regards type 
by the well-nigh infinite line of Caritas (or Caritras) or Pra- 
bandhas which begin with Brahmanical writers, and swell into 
a veritable ocean of literary procreation thru the activity of 
the prolific Jains. 

1 Cf . Leumann, Transactions of the Xth International Congress of Orien- 
talists, p. 125; Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. X, 
Part 2 ; Weber, Ind. Stud. xvii. 50 ff . 

2 Cf . Bettei, Giornale delta Societd Asiatica Italiana, vii. 83 ff . ; viii. 187 
ff. ; Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii, pp. 10 ff. 

3 See Professor Edgerton's prospective critical edition with translation. 
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The Caritas or Prabandhas 4 of the Jains are primarily quasi- 
chronicles which are invariably based upon the lives of real 
historical persons, mostly Jain saints, and emperors (cakravar 
tins) and kings who were, or are said to have been votaries of 
the Jinistic faith. There is no question that they state some 
events that actually happened. But their critical habits are 
of the worst, if indeed we may speak of critical habits in the 
case of writings in which the most fantastic fairy-tale is put 
on the same plane with a chronicle that might perchance be 
true. The Caritas illustrate conspicuously the Hindu inability 
to discriminate between fact and fancy. They weave into their 
narrative once more the whole apparatus of Hindu fiction : fairy- 
tales, apologs, riddles, acrostics, tricks, and pranks. When we 
consider that the Trisasticalaka-purusa Carita, 'Lives of the 
sixty-three divine personages,' written by the celebrated monk 
Hemacandra, contains 36,000 glokas, or stanzas of 32 syllables, 
we may obtain an idea of the extent of this type of literature. 
Some of the remaining more accessible Carita or Prabandha 
texts, such as Hemacandra 's Sthaviravali Carita (Paricistapar- 
van), Merutunga's Prabandhacintamani, 5 Candraprabhasuri's 
Prabhavaka Carita, 6 or Bhavadevasuri's Parcvanatha Carita 7 
average about 7,000 glokas each. A rough list of a large num- 
ber of such texts may be easily compiled from the Index (pp. 
519 ff.) in Guerinot's Essai de Bibliographic Jama. The num- 
ber and total extent of the Jain Caritas is quite indeterminable ; 
they continue into modern times. The older of them at least 
should be exploited for their contributions to fiction which are 
as important as they are extensive. 

Not very different and scarcely less numerous are the Jain 
writings called Katha (Kaha), or Kathanaka. They seem to 
differ from the Caritas in that they moralize more directly 
and obviously (dhammakaha), but they also are intimately con- 
nected with the traditional names of saints, emperors and kings. 
They are written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, or both. Perhaps the 



*Cf. Biihler, Veber das Leben des Jaina Monches Hemacandra, pp. 6 ff.; 
Tawney, in his Translation of the Prabandhacintamani, p. 6. 

'Edited by Ramachandra Devanatha, Bombay, 1888; translated by Taw- 
ney, Calcutta, 1901. 

5 Edited by Hirananda M. Sharma, Bombay, 1909. 

' Edited by the Pandits Hargovinddas and Beehardas, Benares, 1912 
(Veer -Era 2438). 
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most familiar of these are the Kathakoca in two versions, 8 and 
the Prakrit Samaraicca Kaha (Samaraditya Katha) 9 with its 
Sanskrit epitome, the Samarfiditya-Samksepa 10 by Pradyumna- 
siiri. Similar works are Katharnava, 11 Kathaprakaca, 12 Katha- 
ratnakara, 13 the numerous Kathanakas, and Nayadhammakahas. 14 
Hindu fiction has propagated itself into modern times in the 
shape of folklore. Within the last forty years Europeans and 
natives have vied with one another in gathering up stories that 
go by word of mouth, and yet more will certainly be collected 
in the future through the length and breadth of India. My 
pupil, Mr. W. N. Brown, has gathered forty or more such col- 
lections in English, and he will in due time publish as complete 
a bibliography as possible of these interesting books. 15 Quite 
certainly these books echo largely the old stories of the various 
Hindu classical literatures. Whether they contain material of 
independent sort, that is to say, old original stories which 
propagated themselves orally without ever having been written 
down in any Hindu language, is very doubtful. But they will be 
found to figure largely and stimulatingly in connection with 
almost every type of story or motif of the classical literatures, 
as may be seen from my published paper 16 'On Talking Birds 
in Hindu Fiction,' as well as from the subjoined elaboration 
of the 'Laugh and Cry Motif in Hindu Fiction.' Secondary 
treatment of Hindu fiction is, moreover, not restricted to the 
immense continent of India, but has passed largely, tho not 
entirely, under the Buddhist propaganda, to the greater part 
of Central and Eastern Asia, so that Hindu narrative is almost 
synonymous with Asiatic narrative : Tibetan, Mongolian, Farther 

8 Cf. Leumann's note to Tawney's Translation, p. 240. 

9 Edited by H. Jacobi, Bibliotheea Indica, 1908 ff. 

10 Edited by H. Jacobi, Ahmedabad, 1906. 

11 See Giornale delta Soeietd Asiatica Italiana, ix. 189. 

12 See Tawney's Translation of the Kathakoga, pp. 50, 164, notes. 

" See Weber, Die Bandschriften-V erzelchnisse der Koniglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Berlin, ii. 1104 ff. Here occur the names of Vikrama, Bhoja, 
Hemacandra, Qrenika, etc. 

11 See Charpentier, Paccehabuddhageschichten, pp. vii and 46. 

13 Both Mr. Brown, Fellow in Sanskrit at the Johns Hopkins University ; 
and Dr. E. W. Burlingame, Johnston Scholar at the same institution, have 
aided me both with materials and advice in the production of this essay. 
It gives me pleasure to acknowledge gratefully this obligation. 

16 Festschrift fur Ernst Windisch, pp. 349 ff. 
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Indian, Chinese, and so on. And I am leaving out of account, 
as no longer directly concerning India or quasi-India, the well- 
known fact, equally important, but in another way, that the 
Hindu story collections and individual stories have passed as 
loans into Western Asia and Europe, as Benfey and his col- 
laborators and successors up to Hertel have shown. 

The more significant or salient traits of these stories — motifs 
as we may call them — are distributed or rearranged anew in 
every time and clime of India. Everywhere each narrator and 
recorder takes up, as it were, the whole chain of these motifs, 
which we may liken to a chain of beads. He tears it apart, so 
that the beads scatter in every direction, and then he strings 
them up in a new arrangement. Thus any motif may turn up 
at any time, in any place, and practically in any connection in 
Hindu fiction and its tributaries. The task of controlling this 
great mass of individual traits is one of the prime necessities 
of this study. I am thinking that the day has come for a 
systematic clearing-house, if possible, instituted under academic 
control and subsidized by one or more learned bodies. 

I wish here to dwell upon one of the less obvious phases of 
this study, namely, the different way in which one and the same 
psychic motif is treated in narration. A given, statable senti- 
ment, or conceit, or experience, or trait of human nature is 
woven into story, and illustrated in totally different ways. The 
persons, the things, the happenings, in fact all the real properties 
of the story differ entirely; yet the mental elements, the logic, 
the wit, the human experience, or the moral remain precisely 
the same. 

Grey Hair Motif 
Let me illustrate, first, by a negative, namely an invariable 
psychic motif — the grey hair motif. 17 Time and again the first 



"See Jatakas 9, 411, and 541; Kathasarit-sagara 10. 216; 103. 223; 
Kathakoca (Tawney's Translation), pp. 125, 146; Paricistaparvan 1. 95. 
See Morris, JPTS. 1885, p. 62; Jacobi in the introduction to his edition 
of the Paricistaparvan, p. 14, note 2; Hertel, in his translation of the 
same work, p. 223; Tawney in his translation of Kathasaritsagara, vol. 
ii, p. 628 (ad p. 67); Anderson's note to his Pali Meatier, p. 121. Espe- 
cially Nimi-Jataka (541), a kind of Divina Commedia in which King Nimi 
is shown both hell and heaven, pivots about the grey hair motif. Cf. also 
F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 247. 
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appearance of a grey hair suggests to the Hindu the imperma- 
nence of life, and the dread of the evolutional karma with its 
chain of possible punishments, and degradations in the toils 
of transmigration. The grey hair is expressly stated to be the 
messenger of religion or of God, or of Yama (Pluto). The 
barber discovers it, or, more often, the queen when she combs, 
or (sit venia verbo) when she intimately picks certain small 
insects from the head of the king. 'Old age, the harbinger of 
world-aloof meditation, reaches the root of the ear,' meaning 
the whitening hairs on the temple. Old age whispers at the 
root of the ear, ' Since this body is perishable, why do you 
still remain in your house?' (Kathas. 52. 385). The psyche of 
the grey hair is memento mori. In religious India which does 
not curse God, but considers the laws of the universe and human 
existence as beyond and out of the control of God, this means, 
moreover, memento bene mori, to die to some purpose, to 
advance in the scale of beings, or to reach final emancipation 
from the saiitsara, the hateful round of sentient being with 
all its ills in the present and fear of more ills in the future. 
This story trait never varies a hair's breadth, being almost 
as consistent as a mathematical formula which may be involved 
with any number of other factors, but emerges unchanged in 
the final result. 



Cave Call Motif 
The following illustrates exactly the opposite conditions: a 
certain psychic motif is both expressed differently and employed 
variously. In the Pancatantra 1 s a jackal returning to his cave 
notices a lion's track leading into the cave, but not returning. 
Afraid that the lion is within, he shouts, 'Ho, ho, cave!' and, 
when he gets no answer, he continues, 'Don't you know, cave, 
that we have agreed that I must call you when I come from 
abroad, and that you, in turn, must invite me ! ' The lion within 
reflects : ' Surely this cave always does call him when he comes, 
but to-day it is silent from fear of me; I will therefore call 
him, that I may make my dinner off him.' Then he roars and 
the jackal escapes. The inimitable Vanarinda-Jataka (57) tells 

18 See Benfey, Pancatantra, i. 382; Purnabhadra 3. 15; Fritze, Der 
Pancatantra, p. 280; Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p. 138. 
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of a monkey who lives on the banks of a river, and is in the 
habit of foraging on an island in the middle of the river. This 
island he reaches by first jumping on a large rock between the 
bank and the island. Now a crocodile one evening lies stretched 
in ambush flat upon this rock, awaiting the monkey's return 
from the island. The monkey (Bodhisat), however, notices that 
the stone looms larger than usual, whereas the river's water is 
no lower than usual. He calls the stone three times (bho 
pasana), and when there is no answer, he exclaims, 'Why, 
rock, do you not answer to-day?' The crocodile, thinking that 
the stone must be in the habit of conversing with the monkey, 
finally asks him, 'What is it, Mr. Monkey?' and is discovered. 
The motif reappears frequently, with changes, in folk-lore. 19 

Closely related is an anecdote in Gordon, Indian Folk-Tales, 
p. 61: Mahadeo (Mahadeva) attempts to catch a jackal by 
assuming the form of a corpse. But the jackal suspects the 
corpse, and asks him to break wind, as is the habit of corpses. 
Mahadeo falls into the trap, complies, and the deceit is revealed. 

This again is varied in Indian Antiquary, vol. xxix, p. 400: 
A farmer desires to kill a jackal, goes into the jungle and 
pretends to be dead. By and by the jackal comes along and 
begins to sniff the corpse. But he is in doubt about it, and 
says to himself, 'I wonder if this is really a corpse.' Then 
he says a little louder, 'If he is really dead he will shake his 
leg, if he isn't he won't.' The farmer falls into the trap, shakes 
his leg, on which the jackal calls, 'Sold again,' and bolts off. 

It is difficult even to put a label on this motif: 'Discovering 
the presence of an enemy by making him do something which 
either he or his environment is alleged to be in the habit of 
doing,' or the like. It is best, perhaps, to label this motif 
conventionally as 'Cave-call.' 



"Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, p. 246; Rouse, The Talking 
Thrush, p. 207; O'Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 145; Frere, Old 
Deccan Days, p. 283. Cf. hid. Antiquary, iii. 10; x. 369. The story is 
handled quite differently in H. Parker's Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
i. 380: The crocodile, wishing to eat the jackal, persuaded the crab to 
cover him over with Muruta flowers, as though dead, and to summon the 
jackal to drink water. When the jackal saw the crocodile he said, 'In 
our country, indeed, dead crocodiles wag their tails. This crocodile, why 
doesn't he wag his tail? Maybe he isn't dead.' Then that crocodile, 
which remained as though dead, wagged his tail. 
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Tortoise on Stick 
In Paficatantra, Hitopadega, Jatakas, etc., 20 there is the fable 
of the tortoise carried out of danger by two flamingoes who 
each take a stick by its end, the tortoise holding on to the 
stick by its mouth. The flamingoes warn the tortoise that he 
must not speak during the flight. But the shepherds of the 
fields, beholding the miraculous flight, run after, and suggest 
that if the tortoise should tumble down what a fine barbecue 
he would furnish on the banks of a lake, and what good eating 
he would be. The tortoise, finally enraged, exclaims, 'You 
shall eat dirt (literally ashes),' tumbles down, and meets his 
fate. In the Bharatakadvatrihgika, 'Stories of the 32 mendi- 
cant Monks, ' 21 the garden of a mendicant monk is visited nightly 
by the heavenly 'wish-cow' (kamadhuk) to browse therein. 
One night, just as the cow is about to return to heaven, a 
mendicant takes hold of her tail, reaches heaven, there feeds 
on delicious cakes and other dainties, and returns by the same 
conveyance. The other mendicants, craving the same delights, 
are advised by him to come along, one taking hold of his foot, 
the second one of the foot of the first, and so on. The wish-cow, 
nothing daunted, ascends with its, literally speaking, caudal 
appendage. In mid-air the last passenger becomes rather 
sceptical, and asks the first how large were the cakes in heaven. 
The uppermost monk lets go of the cow's tail and shows him 
with both hands : ' See, they were so big, ' and they all tumble 
to the ground. A similar story, Kathas. 65. 177, substitutes the 
bull of Civa for the wish-cow. This is followed by another 
parallel with the same motif, Kathas. 65. 200 ft 3 ., and Tawney 
in a note to his translation, vol. ii, p. 112, cites European paral- 
lels. 22 I am at a loss how to name this motif which is so clearly 
unitarian despite its many mutations. It would seem best to 
establish the conventional title ' Tortoise on stick. ' 

20 See Benfey, Paficatantra, i. 239 ; Dubois, Paficatantra, p. 109 ff. ; 
Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 245; Siamese Paksi Pakaranam in Hertel, 
Das Paficatantra, pp. 348, 353; Chavannes, Cinque Cents Contes et Apo- 
logues, i. 404; ii. 340, 430; Parker, Village Folk-Tales, i. 234. 

21 Weber, Indische Streifen, i. 248 ; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
iii. 207; W. McCulloch, Bengali Household Tales, p. 143. 

22 See also the related touch about the carpenter who holds an axe in his 
mouth while crossing a river, but lets it drop in order to answer a ques- 
tion, Ealston, Tibetan Tales, p. 32. In the same collection, p. 117, the 
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Brahman Cheated out op His Goat by Three 
Conspiring Bogtjes 
Benfey's almost incredible learning 23 has unearthed the numer- 
ous variations on the trick played by three rogues on a Brahman 
who is carrying a sacrifice goat, in order that they may roast 
the goat and eat it. The three rogues place themselves at 
various points some distance apart on the Brahman's road. 
The first one says: 'Brahman, why are you carrying on your 
shoulder a dog (unclean animal)?' The Brahman ignores the 
insinuation. When the second rogue addresses him in like 
fashion, he takes down the goat, inspects it, sees that it is a 
perfectly good goat, and proceeds on his journey. Accosted in 
the same fashion by the third rogue he abandons the goat, takes 
a bath, and returns home. The three rogues gleefully consume 
the goat. 24 The same motif is worked over in an ironic anecdote 
which was inaccessible to Benfey in his day, Prabandhacinta- 
mani, p. 136: There was a physician, Lfla by name, very 
skilful in healing others. Some rogues conspired together, and 
formed themselves into separate couples, and the first couple 
said to him on the road to the market, 'Why are you in such 
feeble bodily health to-day?' The second couple addressed the 
same question to him on the steps of the temple of Munjas- 
vamin, and the third couple under the arch of the doorway, 
etc. Owing to the shock to his system, he immediately con- 



geese of Uttarakurudvlpa, carrying rice in their bills, cannot refrain from 
answering the cackle of the geese of Eajagrha, and drop some of their 
rice. A touch of the present motif also in Jiilg, Kalmiickische Marchen, 
p. 64; O'Connor, Folic Tales from Tibet, p. 3; and in F. W. Bain, A Digit 
of the Moon, p. 289. 

23 Pancatantra, i. 355. 

24 A touch of the same story survives in Swynnerton's Bomantic Tales 
from the Panjao, p. 283: A foolish boy is sent by his wise brother to 
buy a bullock, but, as he cannot find one, he buys a buffalo instead. As 
he was passing thru a certain village some fellows cried out: 'Hi! 
sir, where did you bring that fighting ram from?' As they all averred 
that the bullock was a fighting ram, he left it with them, so as not to anger 
his brother. See also Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, iii. 200: A 
poor man's three enemies trick him into selling them a bull at a goat's 
price by this same means. And, G. E. Subramiah Pantalu, Folk-Tales of 
the Telegus, p. 61: Four Cudras persuade a Brahmin that four of five 
goats which he is leading are dogs, and induce him to tie them to a tree 
for fear of the danger of letting the wild animals loose. 
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tracted a mahendra fever, and died on the thirteenth day. 25 
Here again it is difficult to find a terse title which either 
describes the motif, or includes its many variant treatments 
(Benfey). A brief, entirely conventional title would be, 
'Brahmin and goat.' I would repeat that these illustrations 
show us the motif as a sort of independent entity or mental 
pith which is surrounded in each case by totally different real 
properties that do not alter the real sense in the least. 

Count not your Chickens before they are Hatched 
Rather more easy to group and to label are those story traits 
which embody the more important universal ideas which are 
usually stated in proverbs. The idea of, 'Count not your 
chickens before they are hatched,' 26 occurs all over the world — 
from the story of the Brahman in the potter's shop in Hito- 
padeca 4. 8 to Lafontaine's maiden Perrette. Such longer 
stories are more easily confronted and compared, but they also 
need to be more definitely located and tabulated, somewhat in 
the manner of an article in an Encyclopedia, subject to addi- 
tions and critical readjustments. Thus I find no less than nine 
Hindu folk-lore versions of this motif all the way from Ceylon 
and Farther India to Tibet. 27 This concerns both the topog- 
raphy and the form of the story, illustrating its persistence and 
its mutability. Scarcely any two are quite alike, or are applied 
in the same way. Thus, in Swynnerton's report, a sort of 
village oaf, Lall by name, is hired by a soldier for three half- 
pence to carry an earthen-ware jar full of liquid butter: 'How 

25 My former pupil, Dr. A. L. T. Starek, points out the same motif in 
Fritz Eeuter's 'De Ganshandel, ' § 34b, in 'Lauschen un Rimels, ' Erster 
Theil, Band i, Seite 276 (Sdmmtliche Werke. Volksausgabe. Wismar, 1898). 

28 Hitopadeca, 4. 8; see Benfey, Paiicatantra, i. 499 ff.; Max Miiller, 
Chips from a German Workshop, iv. 145 ff.; Selected Essays, i. 500-576; 
Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 230. 

27 See Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab, pp. 182 ff. ; O 'Con- 
nor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, pp. 31 ff.; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 
31 ff.; Fleeson, Laos Folk Tales of Farther India, p. 83; Draeott, Simla 
Village Tales, p. 68; Subramiah Pantalu, Folk Tales of the Telegus, p. 
48; Bodding, Folklore of the Santal Pargavas, p. 140; Parker, Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. i, p. 304. There is also a muddled form with 
forced moral in Dhammapada Commentary, Book iii, story 4 (translated 
by Burlingame, Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, vol. XLV, p. 533). A curious echo of the story also in Jtilg, Mongo- 
lische Marchen, p. 179. 
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lucky am I,' says Lall to himself. 'This fellow is going to 
give me three ha'pence, and what shall I do with it? I know. 
I'll go into the market, and buy a hen with it, and the hen 
will lay eggs, and I shall have a fine brood of chickens. And 
I'll sell them all for what they will fetch, and when I have 
sold them I'll buy a sheep. After a bit the sheep will have 
young ones, and when I have sold them I'll buy a cow. And 
when my cow has young ones I'll buy a milch buffalo; and 
when my milch buffalo has young ones, I'll sell her and buy 
a mare to ride on. And when I am riding my mare the people 
will all stare at me, and say "0 Lall, Lall!", and the girls will 
nudge each other and say, "Look at Lall on his beautiful 
mare ! ' ' And I shall not be long in making a match with some 
fine girl with a pot of money ; and I '11 get married, and I shall 
have four or five nice little children. And when my children look 
up to m'e and cry, "Papa, papa!" I'll say to one, "0 you 
little dear," and to another, "0 you little darling!" And 
with my hand I'll pat them on the head, one by one, just 
like this. ' Suiting his action to the word, Lall lowers his hand, 
and makes several passes in the air as if patting his children's 
heads ; down falls the unlucky jar, breaks into a thousand pieces, 
and all the precious butter runs about the street. 

Hasty Ingratitude, oe, Strike but Hear 
All the stories of the type, 'Count not your chickens before 
they are hatched, no matter how different the materials, preserve 
thruout a sort of structural parallelism which shows that not 
only the moral, but also the gist of the story is the same. There 
is another treatment of a given psychic motif in which we feel 
sure that the stories are different in structure, real properties, 
in everything but moral. The idea is so human and important 
as to excite the parabolic instinct to express itself quite dif- 
ferently at different times and in different places. We may 
illustrate this by the proverbial motif, 'Hasty Ingratitude,' or 
'Strike but hear.' 28 The most familiar Hindu embodiment of 



^Benfey Pancatantra, i. 479; Schiefner, Melanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 
746; Ealston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 33, 106; Chavannes, Transactions of the 
XlVth International Oriental Congress, vol. i, p. 123; Cinq Cent Contes 
et Apologues Chinois, vol. ii, p. 300; Siamese Prakaranam in Hertel, Das 
Pancatantra, p. 350 ; Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 162. One of the tales 
in 'The Tour Panditayas, ' translated by Pandit Natesa Sastri, published 
at Madras, 1888, as, 'The King and his four Ministers.' An old Indian 
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this idea is based upon the congenital enmity between the mon- 
goose and the snake. A Brahman, going upon a journey, leaves 
his infant son in charge of a mongoose. A snake about to attack 
the child is killed by the mongoose. When the Brahman returns, 
the mongoose, its snout bloody, greets him. He thinks that the 
mongoose has slain the child, kills him, and lives to repent his 
hasty ingratitude. Benfey has followed out both the story and 
its motif a long distance, but there are really a considerable 
variety of other stories in which the same idea figures as a 
more or less controlling element. 

Thus in a type whose caption might be ' The Fruit of Immor- 
tality.' The notion that a fruit may bestow immortality is 
familiar; it invites also the opposite conceit, namely, that it 
may become, after all, deadly, when sprinkled with poison. 
And this, in turn, opens the door to suspicion and the motif 
'Hasty Ingratitude.' I have dealt with this phase in Festschrift 
filr Ernst Windisch, p. 359. 29 A third type is that in which 
a prince slays a cobra which threatens the life of the queen in 
the royal chamber. A drop of the blood of the cobra falls 
upon the queen's breast which the prince sucks off in order 
to save her life. Thereupon the queen wakes up and denounces 
the prince who is put in jeopardy of his life. 30 Day, Folk-Tales 
of Bengal, p. 147 &., presents a catena of stories that warn 
against hasty action, under the caption, 'Strike but hear.' Yet 
another type of the hasty action (without incidental ingratitude) 
in found in the story of the hermit and the goldsmith. 31 A 
hermit goes to the house of a goldsmith to buy food. A heron 
happens to swallow some grains of gold during the goldsmith's 
absence. The latter suspects the hermit, tortures him, but can- 
not extract the truth from him, because he will not endanger 

Eomanee, with notes and introduction by W\ A. Clouston. Also in W. A. 
Clouston's A Group of Eastern Romances, Glasgow, 1889. See also The 
Orientalist, vol. i, p. 212; H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, 
p. 27, note. A late echo is Kipling's "Rikki-Tikki-Tavi," in The Jungle 
Boole, pp. 175 ff. 

29 Cf . also Kathas. 123. 63 ff. ; Oesterley, Baital Pachisl, p. 176 ff . ; 
Kingseote, Tales of the Sun, p. 171 ff. See also 'The Four Panditayas,' 
cited in the preceding note, and cf. Tawney's Translation of Kathasarit- 
sdgara, ii. 596, note. 

M See Benfey, Pancatantra, i. 416; Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, pp. 46, 
148. 

M Buddhaghosa 's Commentary on the Dhammapada (Book IX, Story 10) ; 
Kathakoca, Tawney's Translation, p. 122. Several other citations are given 
by Leumann in his note to Tawney, on p. 238. 
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the life of the heron. A servant lets fall a bundle of fagots ; 
that frightens the heron, and makes him bring up the grains. 
This story again is a variant form of the 'thieving starling, 
for which see Benfey, 1. c. 172. The story of ingratitude towards 
a faithful dog which is given by Benfey, 1. c. 484, as a version of 
the serpent and ichneumon story recurs in Knowles, Folk Tales of 
Kashmir, pp. 36 ff. Cf. in general, Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, 
p. 246, and Pavie, Contes populaires du Cambodge, which con- 
tains several fables against hasty action, the proposed theme 
of the fifth book of the Pancatantra. 



How to Evade Seemingly Impossible (Trick) Conditions 
The lexicon of almost any language finds it hard at times to 
give the primary or fundamental meaning of a given word. 
So certain story motifs appear in multiple aspects whose com- 
mon basis needs to be sought out with almost lexicological circum- 
spection. One of the oldest story motifs in the Indo-European 
literatures is found in the ancient Vedic Brahmana texts which 
furnish the setting for many so-called akhyanas, or legends. 
As far as India is concerned the motif in question emerges in 
full growth at a very early time. We are told in several of 
these texts that the Demon Namuci once gets the better of 
the god Indra in a certain fight, yet agrees to release him, if 
the latter will promise to adhere to the following compact : ' not 
to slay him (Namuci) by day or by night; with a staff or a 
bow; with the flat hand or with the fists; with anything wet 
or dry.' Indra, nevertheless, kills Namuci with the foam of the 
waters, that being neither dry nor wet; at dawn, that being 
neither day nor night. The Namuci story itself survives 
in India in all strata of fiction, 32 .but what shall we say 
of the mutability and persistence of the psychic motif at 
all times in places widely apart. Alexander Macbain, London 
Academy, Nov. 5, 1892, no. 1070 (p. 413), quotes from Kennedy's 
version of Leubhar-na Feinne (p. 153) : 'Grainne fell in love 
with Diarmaid, and said unto him with enchantment, "Thou 
must be my husband, and go along with me." He refused to be 
her husband, saying, "I will not go with you in the day nor 
in the night, afoot nor on horseback, without or within a house, 

32 Cf. Holtzmann, ZDMG. xxxii. 311; Muir, OST. iv 2 . 261; Ludwig, 
Der Big-Veda, V. 145; Bloomfield, JAOS. xv. 143 ff.; Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. LX; Kathas. 46. 216 ff. 
5 JAOS 36. 
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in light or in darkness, in company or alone." Grainne left 
her bed about break of day, and found an ass. She brought 
the ass to the door of the house, and waked Diarmaid, and 
said, "Thou must now go with me for it is not day nor night, 
light nor darkness, I am not on horseback nor on foot, I am 
not in company nor alone, neither am I within or without a 
house, therefore your enchantment is loosed, and you must be 
my husband and go with me. ' ' ' 

It would appear from these two phases of what is obviously 
one and the same idea that the motif is, 'How to break a hide- 
bound contract.' But Benfey in his essay 'Die Kluge Dime' 33 
has collected from all over the world an astonishing number of 
instances in which a clever lass obtains a husband by fulfilling 
apparently impossible conditions in the manner of the last men- 
tioned story. Hence his caption, 'The clever lass,' which is, 
however, only a particular application of the motif. 

The vitality and almost delirious mutability of this motif is 
evidenced by a fantastic version in the Mahaummagga-Jataka 
(546) which is a sort of Epic on the Great Sage Mahosadha 
(the Bodhisat); King Vedeha who is in need of an extra-good 
Minister hears of Mahosadha who is at the time only seven 
years old. Nineteen tests (ekiinavisati-panho) are devised to 
try his wisdom. In the fourteenth Mahosadha must contrive 
to send rice, boiled under the following eight conditions: with- 
out rice, without water, without a pot, without an oven, without 
fire, without firewood, without being sent by a road either by 
a woman or a man. The sage takes some broken rice, for that 
is not rice; snow, for that is not water; an earthen bowl, 
which is no pot; chops up some wood-blocks, which are no 
oven; kindles fire by rubbing, instead of a proper fire; takes 
leaves instead of firewood; sends it on the head of a eunuch, 
who is neither man nor woman; and the gentleman travels by 
a footpath, which is no road. The Tibetan version 34 of the 
story makes Mahausadha supply rice which had not been 
crushed with a pestle, and yet was not uncrushed; which had 
been cooked neither in the house, nor out of the house ; neither 
with fire, nor yet without fire ; he must send it neither along 

33 Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii, part 3, pp. 213 ff. ; Child, English and 
Scotch Ballads, i. 485. See also Schleicher's Handbuch der Litauischen 
Sprache, ii, p. 117. 

34 See Schiefner, Melanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 686; Ralston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 139. Cf. also Jiilg, Kalmiickische Marchen, p. 64. 
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the road, nor yet away from the road; without its being shone 
upon by the day-light, but yet not in the shade; by a mes- 
senger who was neither man nor woman; not riding, but also 
not on foot. The sage had some women shell the rice with 
their nails, and cook it in the sun on the threshold of the 
house. A eunuch with a shoe on one foot and the other bare, 
walking with one foot on the road and the other by the side 
of the road carries it in a pot covered with thin cloth- — and thus 
meets the stipulations. 

The theme has broadened out, and we are now thinking of 
some such inclusive caption as 'fulfilling seemingly impossible 
stipulations,' or the like. But joining on to the eunuch of the 
Mahausadha story, Plato, Eepublic 479 C, refers to the riddle of 
the eunuch 35 of which the scholiast gives the following version : 
aivos rk icrTiv cb? avrjp 1 re kovk avrjp opviOa* kovk opvid 'I8d>v s re 
koiik I8d>v, inri i;v\ov* T€ kovk f;v\ov Ka6t]iM€vr]V Xfflp 1 ' t« kovk Xi'Otp 
fiaXoi" re kov fiakoi. ' There is the following fable : a eunuch 1 
with eyes asquint 3 tried to hit 6 a bat 2 perched on a reed* with 
a piece of pumice-stone.' 5 "We see now what is really at the 
bottom of all these variegated and widely propagated motifs, 
namely the riddle of the type, 'when is a man not a man?' 
or, 'when is a bird not a bird?', and so on, ad infinitum. It 
is not surprising that this fundamental notion is utilized in con- 
nection with the very broad fiction themes: 'how to perform 
seemingly impossible stunts,' 36 and, 'how to evade seemingly 
hide-bound compacts.' 

All these sets of story traits make one grope for fulfilment, 
but fulfilment is not in sight now, any more than 75 years ago. 
The comparative study of fiction dates back in the main to a 
generation which is in the position of grandmother to the 
present. The names of Benfey, Kohler, Liebrecht, Kuhn, and 
others show what I mean. The intermediate generation has not 
brought anything like final fruition of these labors, but rather 
has continued them desultorily. Along the line which I am 



85 1 owe this information to the kindness of my colleague, Professor 
C. W. E. Miller. See Benfey, 1. c, p. 216, for further particulars. 

86 In my essay, 'The character and adventures of Muladeva,' Proc. of 
the Amer. Philos. Society, vol. Hi, pp. 616 ff., I have drawn attention (p. 
636, note 39) to the item 'skill tricks,' as a standard element in stories. 
See Atthana-Jataka (425) ; also Jataka vi. 127, 130; MSI. Asiat. 1876, p. 
519; Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, p. 430; Kingscote, Tales 
of the Sun, p. 143. 
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considering there has been no real systematic development of 
these studies, but instead a great deal of uncorrelated labor. 
There is no repository for these story units, and no bureau of 
information concerning their homes and characters. 'Where 
have I heard this before 1 — I seem to hear a hundred echoes from 
literature, from fairy-tale, from folk-lore?' That, it seems to 
me, must be the normal frame of mind of all who busy them- 
selves with this interesting theme. Plagued by a poor memory 
and, at the same time, by a fatal instinct for completeness, I 
am gradually groping my way to a program to whose execution 
I may be able to contribute, tho its fulfilment is perhaps not 
in the sight of any one living. One thing is certain: it is not 
sound or systematic philology to go on, as we have gone on, 
rummaging fragmentarily, painfully garnering ' lesef riichte, ' 
for which there is no storage place, and which, so to speak, 
decay on the hands of each harvester. I repeat, emphatically, 
that it is not only a question of recurring concinnate stories, 
but of single psychic traits, or conceits, or devices. These hold 
about the same relation to a story as does a word to a sentence. 
As a given word may be repeated in totally different sen- 
tences in diverse meanings, so motifs are repeated and diversified 
in different stories. They must be brought together in order 
to a better understanding of the language of stories. 

THE LAUGH AND CRY MOTIF 
In the following pages I shall endeavor to give the life his- 
tory of one psychic motif, the laugh and cry motif, as com- 
pletely and analytically as is possible in the circumstances 
indicated. My treatment is limited by my own reading, as 
indeed, at the present time, must be the treatment of any other 
author. It is, however, sufficient to establish tentatively one of 
those rubrics under which I should like to see arranged ulti- 
mately the huge stock of ideas current in fiction. It is, as it 
were, a provisional article in the future Encyclopedia of Fiction, 
Or in the future dictionary of the language of story telling. 

Laughing and crying are the two ends of the scale which 
expresses human mood or emotion. Joy and sorrow punctuate 
every biography from the time of the Neanderthal and Dordogne 
man. Until we come to the finikin modern who no longer 
regards it as good form to advertise emotion, man freely gives 
vent to laughter and crying ; he knows no reason for restraining 
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himself. Certainly the Hindu story shows in this province no 
signs of repression, part reason why these motifs are constant 
and can be readily fructified by the narrators. They make all 
they can out of them, just as did the prince or princess who 
dropped rubies or pearls from their mouths every time they 
laughed or cried. 37 They know also that the two extreme emo- 
tions touch, and that there is in the contact pathos, humor, 
mystery, and so forth. "When Gargantua's son Pantagruel is 
born at the sacrifice of his mother's life, Gargantua laments and 
weeps at the death of his wife, but laughs aloud and glorifies 
the strapping youngster he now calls his own. In some such 
way the two acts are brought together, not only in the same 
story, but at the same moment of the story. The inherent 
paradox evidently acts as an attraction. Because this paradox 
is of no one's making, being really one of nerves, it establishes 
itself firmly in human experience and consciousness, and finally 
becomes a fixed item in the apparatus of narration. 

The story tellers appreciate the various kinds of emotion 
which produce laughter and crying. Crying expresses grief, 
pity for self and others, and occasionally is humorous or ironic. 
Laughter is much more complex. It expresses not only pure 
joy, but also triumph, scorn, impish mischief, irony, malice, 
fading out to uncanny, demonic mystery, the well-known Ger- 
man idea of 'hohngelachter der holle.' It is finally used also 
to trick and befog. 

Accordingly the use of laughter and crying as story motifs 
takes on a threefold aspect. On the one hand they lock hands 
in the same story, every time in intentional contrast. On the 
other hand, either laughter or crying occurs separately. Together 
or separately they represent an immensely fecund idea, varie- 
gated to suit every imaginable mood or emotion which can 
possibly be indicated in this way. 

Laughter and Crying Together 38 

I begin my illustrations of the duplex motif with the follow- 
ing instance of laugh and cry as exponents of coincident serene 

37 See Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 13; Day, Folk Tales of Bengal, 
p. 97; Temple, Legends of the Panjab, i. p. 233. 

38 My collections do not concern themselves with literatures that are not 
Hindu. Cf. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages Arabes, vol. ii, p. 172. 
He cites the laugh and cry from 1001 Nights and other Arabic literature; 
from Talmud, Berber, and other sources. 
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joy and chaste sorrow, elicited by the greatest possible event 
in Hindu life, the coming of Buddha: 

In the Introduction to the Jataka collection, vol. i, p. 54, an 
ascetic by the name of Kaladevala, a friend of Suddhodana, the 
Buddha's father, comes to the king's palace to irispect the 
Buddha. 'Now the ascetic could look backward into the past 
for forty world-cycles, and forward into the future for forty 
world-cycles. And, noting on the person of the future Buddha 
all the lucky marks and characteristics, he began to reflect and 
consider whether or not they profesied the Buddhaship. And 
perceiving that undoubtedly he would become a Buddha, he 
thought to himself, "What a marvelous personage he is!"-— 
and laughed.' 

'Next he considered in his mind whether he would live to see 
him attain the Buddhaship ; and he perceived that he was 
not to have that chance. For he would die before that time, 
and be reborn in the formless mode of existence, where it 
would be out of the power of even a hundred or a thousand 
Buddhas to come and enlighten him. And he thought : "It 
will not be mine to behold this so marvelous personage when 
he has become a Buddha. My loss, alas will be great" — and 
wept. ' 

The next story contrasts joy for one's self with pity for 
another. It comes from out of the midst of Buddhist feeling. 
In Matakabhatta- Jataka (18) a certain learned and celebrated 
Brahman, deciding to prepare a feast for the dead (mataka- 
bhatta, a sort of craddha), has a goat put in charge of his 
pupils to be taken to the river for washing, and other sacred 
preparations. The goat, remembering the events of his last 
birth (pubbakammam), and knowing that he would after his 
present immolation be freed from such pain, breaks into a great 
laugh, 'fit to crack a pot' (ghatam bhindanto viya). But again, 
realizing pityingly that the Brahman would succeed to his pun- 
ishment when and because he had slain him, he breaks into 
a great cry. The disciples ask the reason for this strange con- 
duct, and he promises to tell it in the presence of their teacher 
(Buddhist cliche). When brought before him he narrates that 
he himself in a former birth had been a learned Brahman, had 
performed a matakabhatta, had slain a goat, and had since then 
suffered at the end of 499 reincarnations the pain of having 
his own head cut off. Since the present existence was his 
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500th, he was delighted at the prospect of release from his 
pain, because his karma involved just 500 such deaths. There- 
fore he had laughed. On the other hand he had cried at the 
thought that the Brahman, if he slew him, would, like himself, 
go thru the pain of having his head cut off at the end of each 
500 rebirths. Of course the Brahman releases the goat, who 
immediately sticks his head into a bush on a rock, to browse. 
At that very moment lightning strikes the rock, breaks off a 
chip which strikes the outstretched neck of the goat and cuts 
off his head for the 500th and last time. Thus the goat meets 
his destiny, and the Brahman is saved. 

The reprehensibleness of goat-sacrifice is described impressively 
from the Jinistic point of view in Merutunga's Prabandhacin- 
tamani, pp. 93, 320. 

This story is echoed in Buddhaghosa's Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, vol. ii, pp. 17-18: The heir apparent of the King of 
Benares vows to offer the blood of a hundred kings and a 
hundred queens to a tree spirit if he comes into the kingdom 
on the death of his father. Having become king he captures 
his victims, and prepares to fulfil his vow. One of the captives, 
Queen Dinna, consort of King Uggasena, is great with child, 
and the king therefore releases her. Queen Dinna convinces the 
king of Benares that the tree spirit had nothing to do with 
his success. As the queen speaks she first weeps and then laughs. 
When asked to explain she tells that in a previous life she 
had killed a ewe for food. As a punishment for this wicked 
deed she was reborn in hell. Afterwards, since the fruit of her 
wicked deed was not yet exhausted, her own head was cut off 
just as many times as there were hairs in the ewe's fleece. The 
thought of the suffering which she had endured made her weep, 
and the joy she felt over her release made her exult. The king 
was thus made to realize the enormity of the deed he was minded 
to commit, and immediately ordered the release of the hundred 
kings and hundred queens. 

Similarly in the Mahaummagga-Jataka (546) the Bodhisat 
is born as a princely youth by the name of Mahosadha. When 
the time has come for him to marry, he goes, in the guise of a 
tailor, to test a poor farmer's daughter, Amaradevi by name, 
to see whether she be fit to be his wife. 39 She has stood the test 
of intelligence by guessing all sorts of riddles and riddlesome 



39 Parallel in Dagakumaracarita : Mitragupta 's second story. 
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actions; she has shown devotion and absolute obedience; she 
has proved herself an excellent house-wife ; she has been tempted 
vainly with gold. She is finally brought before him, arrayed in 
his regal splendor. She does not recognize him, but when she 
looks at him breaks into laughter and crying. And when asked 
to explain she says: 'My Lord, I laughed when I beheld your 
great splendor thinking that this is due to your good deeds in 
a former existence; I cried out of pity for you, thinking that 
you would go to hell, because you must have robbed others of 
their well-guarded possessions.' After this supreme test of her 
purity, she is finally introduced to her splendid station as the 
Bodhisat 's wife. 

In Sama-Jfitaka (540) the virtuous boy Suvarmasama laughs 
and cries when he hears that his parents have gone blind. When 
asked to explain he says: 'I wept because your sight is gone 
while you are still young, but I laughed to think that I shall 
now take care of you. Do not grieve, I will take care of you ! ' 

P. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon ('Stories from the Sam- 
sarasagaramanthanam'), p. 41, narrates how Ganapati brings 
an infidel to woe, through three successive misfortunes, the last 
culminating in death. Then he laughs and cries. He laughs 
to think of the folly, blindness, and insolence of the miserable 
infidel. But he cries from pity when he thinks of the terrible 
punishment awaiting in the future the foolish fellow and all 
like him. Bain's stories seem to me spurious. 

Hertel, Das Paiicatantra, p. 122 ff., gives an account of a 
Jinistic version of the Paiicatantra in Old Gujarat!, called the 
Pancakhyanavarttika. On p. 130 he summarizes its version of 
the well known fable of the crocodile and the monkey's heart 40 
which introduces the laugh and cry motif, secondarily, as we 
may judge from all the classical versions of the story in 
Sanskrit and Pali. When the monkey gets scared he asks his 
pretended friend, the crocodile, to confess where he is carrying 
him. The crocodile answers that he intends to feed his wife 
on the monkey's heart, in order to save her life. Thereupon 
the monkey laughs. When the crocodile asks him for the reason 
of his laughter the monkey tells him that they must return to 
fetch his heart which hangs upon a fig-tree. The crocodile 

40 Paiicatantra, 4. 1 ; Jataka, 208 ; Qukasaptati, 67 ; Kathasaritsagara, 
63. 97 ff.; cf. Benfey, Paiicatantra, i. 420. Innumerable echoes in the 
folklore books. 
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turns about, and the monkey escapes to the fig-tree. On the 
top of the fig-tree the monkey cries. One may gather from the 
sequel of Hertel's account that the monkey laughed because he 
knew that he would thus trick the crocodile, but that he cried 
after he had escaped, because he had been so foolish as to trust 
with his life the crocodile about whose family and character 
he knew nothing. The motif by this time is evidently a cliche 
which the author of this version has added to the story as an 
extra ornament, that lay ready to his hand, pigeon-holed, as 
it were — now a familiar and acceptable means for pointing a 
moral. 

At this point the use of the double motif begins to descend 
a bit from the ethical pinnacle which it has occupied so far. 
In the vampire-story in Qivadasa's recension of the Vetala- 
pancaviiicati, 23; Kathasaritsagara 97; Oesterley's Baital 
Pachisi 22, Vedala Cadai 22, 41 the vampire narrates how a cer 
tain Brahman, realizing that he was getting old, enters, by dint 
of his supernatural powers, the corpse of a youth. 42 Thereupon 
he first cries and then laughs (or dances). The vampire then 
asks Vikrama (as usual in all the vampire stories) to explain 
this enigmatic procedure. The king interprets that the ascetic 
was grieved at abandoning that body which had grown up with 
him for many years, in which he had enjoyed the love of his 
mother and the joys of his youth ; but that he rejoiced because 
he was about to enter a new body by whose means he would 
obtain even greater magic power. Nowhere does the use of the 
duplex motif illustrate better the contiguity of the two opposite 
emotions. Similar laughter and crying in 'Thousand nights 
and a night' (Breslau i, p. 62; cf. Oesterley, p. 212). 

In the Hindi version of the Vampire stories (Baital Pachisi, 
p. 24), but not in the Sanskrit versions, there is an unimportant 



41 Babington in Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental Languages, vol. 
i, Part iv, p. 84. 

42 For magic inhabitation of corpses, see Benfey, Pancatantra, i, p. 122 
ff ., and see in addition the well-told story of Vikrama 's change to a parrot 
in Parcvanatha Carita 3. 105-330; Merutufiga's Prabandhaeintamani, p. 
13; Lescallier, Le Throne Enchante, p. 130 ff.; Frere, Old Deccan Days, 
p. 102; Anaryan (Pseudonym for F. Arbuthnot), in 'Early Ideas,' Hin- 
doo Stories, pp. 131 ff., where the story is ascribed to a Prakrit poet Hurri- 
das (Haridasa) ; Butterworth, Zig-zag Journeys in India, p. 167 (The 
Parrot with the soul of a Bajah) . See also the story, presumably spurious, 
told by F. "W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 84. 
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and insipid variant of this story: On the death of a charming 
boy, as he is laid out upon the bier, a Yogin decides to inhabit the 
young body. The father of the boy seems to understand the 
nature of the miracle, and first laughs and then cries. When 
the vampire asks Vikrama to explain he says : The father 
laughed when he saw that the Yogin entered the body, because 
he thus became acquainted with his magic art; but he cried at 
the thought that he one day would have to abandon his own 
body. At this point, we perceive, the motif begins to assume 
the nature of a mere clothes-line upon which to hang clothes, 
either new or ragged. 

The combined laugh and cry fades into a mere gruesome 
mystery once more in the introduction to the tales of Vampire: 
King Vikrama climbs up the acoka-tree on which is suspended 
the corpse inhabited by the vampire, who later on tells the 25 
tales. He cuts the rope and flings the body to the ground. The 
moment it is flung down it cries out, as if in pain. Then the 
king, supposing it to be alive, comes down, and rubs the body 
out of compassion ; that makes the corpse utter a loud demoniac 
laugh. Then the king knows that it is possessed by a Vetala, 
and says without flinching, 'Why do you laugh? Come, let us 
be off!' And immediately he misses from the ground the 
corpse possessed by the Vetala, and perceives that it is once 
more suspended on that very tree. Qivadasa's version, nr. 1; 
Kathasaritsagara 75; Oesterley, Baital Pachisi, p. 24. The 
Vampire again utters a horrible laugh as Vikrama takes him 
down from the agoka-tree in the introduction of Vetala 4; 
Kathasaritsagara 78. 

Once more in the same text, Vetalapancavihcati 14; Katha- 
saritsagara 87; Baital Pachisi 13, the laugh and cry motif 
becomes mere riddle mongery. A wealthy merchant's daughter 
falls in love with a handsome thief, as he is being led to be 
impaled on the stake. She sends her father to ransom him, 
but the king is inexorable, and the thief dies impaled on the 
stake. Just before his death he hears of the conduct of the 
girl and breaks out into crying and laughter. When the Vam- 
pire has finished this tale he asks King Vikrama to explain 
the puzzling behavior of the thief. The several versions have 
various explanations: the thief weeps at the thought of the 
generosity of the merchant (or his daughter), or, more par- 
ticularly, because he is no longer able to recompense the mer- 
chant; and he laughs because the maiden has fallen in love 
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with a thief, after having rejected royal suitors, or because 
she has fallen in love with him in the hour of his death. Or 
the thief laughs at the entire grotesque occurrence, and cries 
over the grief which the parents of the maiden must feel. See 
Oesterley, Baital Pachisi, p. 203. 

In the famous cycle of stories about Raja Rasalu, as told in 
Swynnerton's Romantic Tales from the Janjab (London 1908), 
p. 116, the cruel Raja Sirikap has a gateway to his palace 
which is built of men's skulls. Rasalu, who is coming to trick 
and overcome Sirikap, is led in by the Gate of Skulls, where 
he sees piles of heads grim and ghostly, which first laugh and 
then cry as he passes them. Rasalu asks them to pray that he 
may have luck: 

'For then one yard of cloth I'll bring for every head in turn, 
And on a pyre of sandal-wood each one of you shall burn.' 
The heads, presumably, first laugh when they see their avenger, 
Rasalu, and then cry to indicate their woes and their desecra- 
tion. Skulls' or dead men's laughter has developed into a 
sub-motif in folklore. See Sirisuk's dead man's laugh in 
Swynnerton, ibid. p. 112; the ghastly laugh of the six skulls 
who explain to the prince that his own head will also be placed 
by their side, in Day's Folk-Tales of Bengal, p. 194; and the 
laugh of the jinn's skull in Knowles' Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 
p. 3. In Fleeson's Laos Folklore of Farther India, p. 134, the 
skull of a boy who in life had been an arch-rogue, when drawn 
up from a river by two fishermen, laughs mockingly at them. 
We may infer that he thinks they too will some day suffer 
death. Furthermore, related with this sphere of the motif is 
Prince Thanuji's frenzied laugh and cry when he realizes the 
misfortunes of his beloved wife Gangabal, in Natesi Sastri's 
Folklore in Southern India, p. 179 ; and the mysteriously dan- 
gerous 'Weeper and Laugher,' in Schiefner-Ralston's Tibetan 
Tales, p. 63. 

Inasmuch as humor hovers on the outskirts of paradox the com- 
bined motif passes in due time into the domain of the facetious. 
The first instance may be entitled 'Ultima Socrus,' or 'the 
final fruit of the Mother-in-Law.' It is told, again, in the 
course of the adventures of Raja Rasalu, in Swynnerton's 
'Romantic Tales from the Panjab,' p. 87. Rasalu has set out 
to conquer the giants of Gandgarh, and arrives at a large city 
which, however, is as silent as the grave. Finally in a distant 
corner of it he discovers a miserable old woman kneading and 
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baking quantities of bread, and preparing abundance of sweet- 
meats, but all the time she is either weeping or laughing. 
Surprised at a spectacle so extraordinary, Rasalu halted and 
said: 'Mother, in this solitary place who is to eat all that food, 
and why are you both weeping and laughing?' 

'The king of this place,' said the woman, 'is Kashudeo, and 
he has ordered that a human being, a buffalo, and four hundred 
pounds of bread shall be sent daily to a certain place for the 
giants. Once I had seven sons, of whom six have been devoured, 
and to-day it is the turn of the seventh, and to-morrow it will 
be the turn of myself. But I am laughing because also to-day 
my seventh son was to have been married, and because his 
bride — ha ! ha ! — will have now to do without a husband. ' 43 

"With these words the woman fell to laughing and crying more 
bitterly than ever. 44 

Miiladeva and his boon companion Qacin 45 have arrived at 
Pataliputra, the home of polished wits, to try the cleverness 
of its inhabitants. There Qagin saw a boy crying at the door 
of a house with a warm rice-pudding on a plate in front of 
him. And he said, ' Dear me ! this is a foolish child not to eat 
the pudding in front of him, but to vex himself with useless 
crying.' When the child heard this he wiped his eyes, and 
said laughingly, 'You fools do not know the advantages I get 
by crying. The pudding gradually cools and so becomes nice, 
and another good comes of it : my phlegm is diminished thereby. 
These are the advantages I derive from crying; I do not cry 
out of folly; but you country bumpkins are fools because you 
do not see what I do it for. ' Katlms. 124. 136 ff . 

The satirical note is struck once more in Swynnerton, p. 220 : 
One night a camel trespassing in a weaver's field left there the 

43 This goes one better the poor minstrel (or peasant) whose house 
teemed with bugs. He sets the house afire, and sings: 

'Wann dat nit jot for di Wandlus es 
Bann wess der Dttwel was besser es. ' 
See Hertel's Translation of Parigistaparvan, p. 249. — The story reminds 
one of dvesti cvacmh, EV. 10. 34, 3; Jiilg, Mongolische Miirchen, p. 224; 
Kathas. 29. 69 ff . ; and Natesa Sastri, Folklore of Southern India, p. 99 ff . 

"In Temple's version of the story, The Legends of the Punjab, vol. I, 
p. 19, the anecdote is told defectively; the old woman explains her cry- 
ing, but not her laughter. So also Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, 
pp. 258, 306. An echo of the story, ibid., p. 143. 

" See the author, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
lii, 631. 
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marks of his feet. In the morning the owner brought there 
the oldest weaver in the village to explain what manner of 
animal had trodden down his corn. The old man on seeing the 
footprints both laughed and cried, and when asked to explain, 
says, 'I cry because I think to myself, "what will these poor 
children do for someone to explain things to them when I am 
dead," and I laugh, because, because, as for those footprints. 
I know not, no, I know not, what they are. ' 

Related with the mother-in-law story is the following told in 
Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 39 : A prince was walking 
along one day when he saw a potter crying and laughing 
alternately with his wife and children. '0 fool,' said he, 'what 
is the matter! If you laugh, why do you weep? If you weep, 
why do you laugh?' The potter, after some urging, replied: 
'The king of this country has a daughter whom he is obliged 
to marry every day, because all her husbands die the first niglit 
of their stay with her. Nearly all the young men of the plac;: 
have thus perished, and our son will be called on soon. We 
laugh at the absurdity of the thing — a potter's son marrying 
a princess, and we cry at the terrible consequence of the mar- 
riage.' The prince changes places with the potter's son, slays 
the two shamars that come out of the princess' nostrils, and 
lives with her happily ever after. 

In a vaguely similar way, Steel and Temple, Legends from 
the Panjab, Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxviii, p. 320: A servant 
is substituted for a princess and sent to a prince, who dislikes 
and beats her. She laughs and cries. Cries on account of her 
hurts; laughs on account of the deceit practiced upon the 
prince. 

Finally, there is that contact between crying and laughter 
which rests upon the close contact between joy and sorrow, or 
tragedy and comedy in human life. A cuckold husband laughs 
and cries when his dissolute wife whom he still cherishes returns 
to his home in abject poverty and full of repentance. She her- 
self laughs from grief at her husband's kindness, and dies from 
a broken heart. See, F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 79. 
A wretched, poor, and decrepit old mother, ejected from her 
home by a heartless daughter-in-law obtains from her village 
divinity a fruit of immortality, becomes young and strong, and 
sheds tears of joy and sorrow upon the shoulder of her son 
who has gone out to find her. See Natesa Sastri's Folklore in 
Southern India, p. 101. 
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In Shaikh Chilli, Folktales of Hindustan, p. 165, an usurper 
kills a king, his adoptive father, but the pregnant queen escapes. 
When her son grows up, ignorant of his royal parentage, he goes 
to an archery contest at the court and wins the prize, which 
consists of 500 gold mohurs, a suit of clothes, arms, and a horse. 
His royal instinct leads him to select those that belonged to 
his murdered father. When his mother sees him, she both cries 
and laughs in the same breath. She explains, 'I laughed when 
I saw you return in this equipment, which belonged to your 
father. I wept at the thought of the change of fortune which 
has brought us to this pass. Now you know the secret of your 
birth, and the reason of my weeping and laughing.' 

In Dracott, Simla Village Tales, p. 177, a jealous wife trans- 
forms a younger wife and her son into a cow and her calf. 
The husband, unknowingly, sacrifices the cow, but is restrained 
from sacrificing the calf by a look in its eye. A girl, seeing 
the calf, laughs and cries, because the calf has been spared, but 
its mother has been killed. 

Princess Panjphillarani ( ' Five-Flower-Queen ' ) smiles and 
then weeps at the sight of a prince who has come to marry her. 
When the prince asks why, she answers : ' I smiled first at your 
beauty, and then I wept, because, when the gardener's wife 
comes to weigh me to-morrow, I shall weigh more than five 
flowers, for this reason, that till to-day I have never seen a 
man, and now I have seen you. My father will kill you when 
he hears of it.' See Steel and Temple, Indian Antiquary, xi. 75. 

An old woman weeps with one eye, laughs with the other. 
She weeps because of the misfortunes that await a prince, from 
which he can be rescued only by a wazlr on the condition that 
the wazir says nothing at all. Why the woman laughs is not 
explained, probably because of the final happiness of all parties 
concerned. See Crooke, Indian Antiquary, xxi. 188 ff. 

In Earn Satya Mukharji's Indian Folklore, p. 2 ff., Darraf 
Khan overhears in the forest a female demon's loud and shrill 
laugh. She explains that she has reason to be merry because 
to-morrow she will be married to Bhutu Chandal, one of Darraf 
Khan's friends. Bhutu Chandal will be gored to death and will 
then come to the plane of the demon's astral entity, and will 
be given to her in marriage by her sovereign. Darraf Khan 
tries to save Bhutu Chandal from his impending fate by locking 
him in his hut, but a great conflagration breaks out, the neigh- 
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bors break into his hut, release him, only to be promptly gored 
by a mad bull. In the evening, again, Darraf Khan hears the 
demon sob. She explains that all her hopes are blasted. The 
bull which gored Bhutu Chandal to death had on its horns a 
few grains of sacred soil from the bed of the holy Ganges, 
the mere touch of which was sufficient to send Bhutu Chandal 
to paradise. 'I shall not, therefore, have him for my husband. 
Alas! I do not know how long I shall have to wait for a 
husband. ' 

Most effectively the cross between tragedy and comedy that 
makes up much of human life is employed as a pivot for 
Buddhist morality in Culladhanuga-Jataka (374), and in the 
corresponding Tibetan story Sueroni, 'Beautiful-hipped,' the 
doubly unfaithful wife. See Melanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 
745 = Schief ner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 232 ff. 46 Sueroni, 
after having abandoned faithlessly more than one husband, has 
taken up with a robber who reflects that she is likely to make 
away with him also. As they travel together they come to a 
stream ; Sueroni takes off her clothes and jewels, and gives them 
to the robber to carry across: afterwards he is to fetch her. 
But the robber abandons her naked and destitute — and she wept. 
A jackal with a piece of meat in his mouth came there and 
placed himself in front of the woman, and just then a fish 
jumped out of the water and fell before the jackal. The jackal, 
dropping the piece of meat, sprang up to catch the fish, but 
the fish jumped into the water, and a bird seized the piece of 
meat— then she laughed. The jackal (who is really God Indra) 
asks why she, that should be crying, was laughing thus boister- 
ously, and she explains, because he, poor fool, had lost both 
flesh and fish. Easily the jackal turns the tables on her by 
pointing out that she had lost both spouse and lover, and thus 
works her repentance. 



Laughter by Itself 
More frequent than the combined laugh and cry is laugh 
alone, sometimes born of joy forthright, but more often of irony, 



45 Cf. also Sussondi-Jataka (360), and Kakati-Jataka (327). See Ben- 
fey, Pancatantra, i, 468, and the Dhumini stories, J. J. Meyer, Bagaku- 
maracaritam, pp. 87 ff. (with additional parallels and references). 
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malice, mystery and trickery. 47 The steed Kanthaka laughs a 
great laugh of joy when he notices that the future Buddha, 
about to start on the Great Retirement (mahabhinikkhamana) 
preparatory to his Buddhahood, girds him tighter than is his 
custom : 

'It is not at all as on other days, when I am saddled for rides 
in the park and the like. It must be that to-day my master 
wishes to issue forth on the Great Retirement.' 48 

In Prabandhacintamani, p. 24 if., King Calivahana, making 
the rounds of his city, comes upon a laughing fish which has 
just been thrown up by the waves of the river. Bewildered 
with fear, he consults the monk Jnanasagara who explains as 
follows: 'In a former life, as a poor wood-carrier, you used to 
come to eat your humble meal at the bank of this very river. 
One time you saw walking in front of you a Jaina hermit who 
had come to break a month's fast. So you called him and 
gave him the ball of meat that you had made. From the sur- 
passing merit of that act you have become King Calivahana. 49 
The hermit has become a god. That god entered into the fish 
and laughed for joy at beholding the soul of the wood-carrier, 
which is none other than yourself, born in the rank of a king.' 
The story is told somewhat differently in Prabandhakoca ; see 
Tawney's note on p. 208 of his translation of Prabandhacin- 
tamani. 

Amor omnia vincit. Another instance, this time of triumphant 
laughter, dashed with an element of Puck-like impishness, is 
told in the same text, p. 96. King Bhoja, in the company of 
the Pandit Dhanapala, leaves a temple. In the passage of its 
door Dhanapala sees a statue of the God of Love (Kama) 
clapping hands with his wife Rati (Consummation) — and he 
laughs. This laugh is merely contagious with Dhanapala. He 
is infected with the hilarity of the God of Love himself, who 
is made to explain as follows: 'God Qiva, the ascetic, who once 

47 Rarely from grief. Paradoxically, the sage Pulastya laughs out of 
sorrow over the fate of a Vidyadhara king who has become a parrot in 
consequence of some sin; see Kathas. 59. 56, 159. Cf. the enigmatic smile 
of Moggallana in Dhammapada Commentary, below, p. 62. In F. W. Bain, 
A Digit of the Moon, p. 79, a faithless wife repentant returns home, laughs 
from grief at her husband's kindness, and then dies broken-hearted. 

18 Nidanakatha, Jataka, vol. i, p. 60, line 20 ff. 

49 To a similar act Muladeva owes his kingdom ; see the author in 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, vol. lii, pp. 644 ff. 
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upon a time in wrath reduced to ashes Kama by the fire of his 
eye, afflicted with separation, now bears his beloved in his own 
body' — alluding to the hermaphrodite Qiva (ardhanarlga, 
ardhanarigvara) : 'So we are conquered, are we?', saying this, 
and patting Rati's hand lovingly, triumphs laughingly the 
victorious God of Love. 

Again and again an enigmatic laugh serves as the pivotal 
point of a story, or is used with rhetorical or dramatic effect 
to mark its point. In Kathakoca, p. 185, King Tamracuda, 
seated in a typical seven-storied palace, surrounded by sycophant 
courtiers, asks them by whose favor they enjoy such a fortune 
of rule, and they answer, 'King, all this springs from your 
favor.' The Princess Madanamaiijari laughs a little, and then 
remains silent. On being asked the reason she answers: 'My 
father, these servants of yours said what is not true, for that 
reason I laughed.' 'Then, my dear, what is true?' 'Every 
man fares according to his own action.' 50 The king, enraged, 
marries her to a leper, who is, in reality, a magic-skilled 
Vidyadhara king by the name of Kanakaratha. After putting 
her wifely devotion to the utmost test, Madanamaiijari enjoys 
the proper fruit of her karma as his resplendent queen, and 
easily convinces her father Tamracuda, that everyone fares 
according to his own actions. 

The wicked king Duryodhana overcomes Yudhisthira, and 
carries him and his family to his own city, where he inters them 
all in a pit dug in the prison. At the end of each day he 
furnishes them with food enough to sustain a single man. Then 
Yudhisthira says to his son Cakuni: 'Dear son, eat you alone 
and live, in order that you may wreak vengeance upon Duryod- 
hana. When I am dead make dice of my bones 51 ; they will 
bring you success. By the help of these dice you shall surely 
destroy Duryodhana.' 

It happened one day that Duryodhana passed his urine 
against a fig-tree. A seed of the fig-tree fell in, and bobbed 
up and down in the urine. Noticing this he had to laugh, 
thinking that from such a seed had this great tree sprung. 

Some women come along and, when they see him laugh, they 



50 Cf. the stories of Prince Sobur in Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, pp. 124 
ff. ; C. A. Kincaid, Deccan Nursery Tales, p. 71 ff. 

"On victorious dice made of dead men's bones see Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Stories, p. 270 ff. 

6 JAOS 36. 
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laugh also. The king becomes angry and sends them to prison. 
Qakuni sees them there, and asks the reason of their mirth. 
They answer: 'We saw Duryodhana laughing as he passed 
his urine near a fig-tree. Then we too laughed; we know 
nothing else.' Then Qakuni consults the dice, and through 
their magic power finds out the cause of Duryodhana 's mirth. 
He then tells the women to go to the king and say thus and 
thus. They obtain • permission from the king, appear before 
him, and explain the cause of his laughter. Duryodhana, aston- 
ished and angered at their knowledge of what went on in his 
soul, by threats makes them reveal the source of their informa- 
tion, the prisoner of the pit, Qakuni. He then induces Qakuni 
to become his prime minister, a position which gives him the 
craved opportunity to destroy Duryodhana, thus avenging his 
father and his family. 

The story is found as one of two extras in a couple of 
Hitopadeca manuscripts, published by Hertel in ZDMG. LV. 
489 ff. ; translated by the same author on p. 242 of his Ausge- 
wahlte Erzahlungen aus Hemacandra's Paricistaparvan (Leipzig 
1908). 

The following story, from a later time, also concerned with 
fate and retribution, pivots about a triple mysterious, sardonic 
laugh. In Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 114 ff., a fakir named 
Nanaksa (i. e. Nanak Shah, the founder of the Sikh religion) 
is in the habit of visiting a grain merchant who with his wife 
are glad to see him. One day they saw a goat led away to be 
killed. The goat escaped from his guard and hid behind the 
merchant, but was recaptured and marched off to slaughter. 
At this the fakir laughed. Later they saw an old woman who 
was being led to execution for some offence; she likewise 
escaped and took refuge behind the merchant, but she also was 
recaptured and led away to die. Again the fakir laughed. At 
this moment the merchant's little daughter woke and began to 
scream. Her mother took her in her arms; the child was cross 
and pulled her mother's clothes all awry. Again the fakir 
laughed. 

In the end Nanak explains to the importuning merchant's 
wife: 'The goat in his former life was your husband's father, 
and your husband could have saved his life by giving the man 
who was taking him to be killed four rupees. The old woman 
who hid herself behind your husband was his grandmother in 
her former life; he could have bought her release for twenty 
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rupees. Should a wild beast or a man ever take refuge behind 
us, it is our duty to save their lives. 

'Well,' said the merchant's wife, 'you have told me why you 
laughed the first two times. Now tell me why you laughed the 
third time.' 

'Listen,' said Nanak. 'You remember your husband's sister 
whom you tormented so much 1 She died, but then God caused 
her to be born again as your daughter, that she might torment 
you and punish you for having been so unkind to her in her 
former life, when she was your sister-in-law.' 

Somewhat similarly, in Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 95, a 
man dies in pursuit of a mirage in the desert. His relatives 
censure him. An ascetic laughs that they should censure the 
madman for pursuing the mirage, while they themselves pursue 
the world and its appurtenances. The same author, p. 64, 
reports two more instances of the laugh motif: 1) a princess 
laughs at a false ascetic's austerities. 2) An ascetic laughs, 
after being emasculated by a princess on whom he endeavored 
to commit rape, thru joy at escaping with his life. 

Harsh and incomprehensible fate leads to the anti-climax of 
laughter in Vedala Cadai 52 21 : The king who ruled in the city 
of Sithirapuram makes love to a certain damsel, when he is 
espied and arrested by a giant who threatens to devour them. 
But the giant agrees to spare them if they deliver up the child 
that is to be born to them. In due time as the giant is in the 
act of sacrificing it, the child laughs. As usual the Vetala asks 
Vikramaditya the reason why, and the latter explains: 'If 
any one punish a child, it appeals to its father and mother; 
if the father and mother punish it, it must appeal to the king ; 
if the king punish it, it must appeal to the deity; but if the 
deity thus treats it, to whom can it appeal? Reflecting thus, 
the child laughed. ' 

Another instance of enigmatic fateful laugh is told in Pra- 
bandhacintamani, p. 56 (p. 31 of Tawney's translation) : Prince 
Sindhala, going out to hunt at night, saw a boar roaming near 
a place where a thief had been impaled, and not noticing that 
the corpse of the thief had fallen upon the ground, he pressed 
it down with his knee and proceeded to aim an arrow at the 
boar. Thereupon the corpse called to him. He prevented it 



52 Babington 's Tamil version of Vetalapaficavincati, in Miscellaneous 
Translations from Oriental languages, vol. i, Part iv, p. 82. This story 
does not occur in the other versions. 
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from touching his hand, and having pierced the boar with an 
arrow, was drawing it towards him, when the corpse rose up, 
uttering a great laugh. Smdhala said to it: 'When you called 
to me, was it better that I should hit the boar, or attend to 
you, and not hit the boar?' "When he had finished this speech, 
that ghost, which was seeking occasion against him granted 
him boons of prowess, and advised him to go to the country of 
Malava, ruled by king Munja. Now this Munja was a foundling 
who had been adopted by Smdhala 's own father, King Sih- 
hadantabhata, and had been given the succession over the head 
of his own son Smdhala. Smdhala then remained living at 
the court of his adopted brother, displayed haughtiness and 
therefore had his eyes put out by Munja, after which he was 
confined in a wooden cage. But he begot a son, the far-famed 
king Bhoja, who in the end succeeded Munja. The latter, in 
his turn, came to a cruel end. What the corpse found to laugh 
at will be construed differently by different readers. It seems 
to me that, in accord with its demonic (Raksasa) nature, its 
laugh is a mixture of admiration of Smdhala 's insouciant 
coolness in finishing up the boar during its own hair-raising 
performances, dashed with ironic glee at the tangled fatalities 
in the sequel: Smdhala 's tragic fate, tempered by the fact that 
his son Bhoja ultimately avenges him and becomes king of 
Malava. 

The laugh of this satanic corpse seems to be patterned after 
the cry and laugh of the Vetala, above p. 74. 

An enigmatic laugh with a touch of humor in Kathas. 124. 
140 ff. ; A young and foolish Brahman by the name of Agni- 
garman is married to a child wife. When he grows up he starts 
to fetch his wife, but is warned of danger by omens. He wel- 
comes these omens with the words, 'Hail! Hail!', and the 
divinity presiding over the omens laughs at him unseen, saying, 
'Why this fool welcomes bad luck as if it were good! So I 
must give him the luck which he welcomes. I must contrive 
to save his life!' Agnicarman thru the treachery of his wife 
is condemned to death, but the divinity saves him from execu- 
tion, and brings punishment upon the guilty. Note also the 
humorously ironic laugh of the Vetala Bhutaketu in Kathas. 
124. 41. 

In a story or two the mysterious laugh is used to trick or 
befog. Thus in the story of the astute gambler Thinthakarala 
in Kathasaritsagara 121. 160 ff. The gambler has established 
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himself as a Yogin, so saintly as to induce the king of the 
country to visit him. In the evening when the king was pre- 
paring to depart a female jackal suddenly uttered a yell at a 
distance. The cunning gambler laughed. And when the king 
asked him the meaning of the laugh, he said, ' Oh, never mind ! ' 
But when the king went on persistently questioning him, the 
deceitful fellow said: 'In the forest to the east of the city, 
under a ratan, there is a pitcher full of jewels; so take it.' 
This as a first step in gaining the king's confidence for his own 
ulterior purposes: the gambler himself had buried the pitcher 
in that place. 

Still more shrewdly a trick laugh saves the life of a jackal 
in Cukasaptali 44. In the course of the clever trick-stories 
about a woman who pretends to be a tiger-killer (vyaghramari) , 53 
a tiger with a jackal bound to his back flees precipitately from 
the woman, his supposed pursuer. The jackal's back and paws 
are torn up cruelly in the course of the flight, and he is near 
death from loss of blood. Then the jackal notwithstanding his 
pains breaks into a loud laugh. 54 Asked by the tiger to explain 
he says: 'My lord, I have recognized Vyaghramari, the demon. 
Thru your mercy I. am alive and far away from her. But if 
she, the wretch, should follow the track of my blood, how can 
we remain alive? Therefore I laugh.' Of course the tiger then 
releases the jackal and takes himself off, to the great satisfaction 
of the jackal. 



53 See Benfey, Pancatantra, i. 506; Stan. Julien, Les Avadanas, vol. ii, 
p. 146; Julg, Mongolische Mdrchen, p. 181. The story is a favor- 
ite of the folk-lore collections: see O'Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, 
pp. 36 ff. (the same collection, p. 48, contains another good instance 
of the trick-laugh); Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, pp. 134 ff.; 
Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 35; Frere, Old Deccan Days, p. 274; 
Campbell, Santal Folktales, pp. 45, 49; Bodding, Folktales of the 
Santal Pargavas, p. 339; Parker, Village Folktales of Ceylon, vol. i,« 
p. 213; Skeat, Fables and Folktales from an Eastern Forest, p. 45; 
McCulloch, Bengal Household Tales, p. 305; Wood, In and Out of Chanda, 
p. 59; A. R. Busk, Sagas from the Far East, pp. 204, 380; Orientalist, vol. 
i, p. 261. In Natesa Sastri 's Folklore in Southern India, pp. 91 ff . = 
Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 98, there is a variant of the vyaghramari 
motif, executed by a man and his wife against a crowd of goblins (bhutas). 
And the story of the barber and the ghost (brahmadaitya), in Earn Satya 
Mukharji's Indian Folklore, pp. 100 ff.; Day, Folk-Tales, pp. 257 ff.; 
Gordon, Indian Folktales, p. 58, is built upon the same motif. 

"In Benfey 's account of this item (Pancatantra, i. 506) the jackal both 
laughs and cries. Laughter, to trick; crying, because he is pain. 
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In Shaik Chilli's Folktales of Hindustan, p. 124, a disguised 
robber takes service with an eloped couple, a prince and princess, 
the latter being disguised as a man. He treacherously kills the 
prince, but spares the princess on learning her sex. Shortly 
afterwards she laughs; the robber surlily asks her to keep 
quiet, and asks why she laughs. She points to the sky, and 
says, 'Look up, look up, what a beautiful kite!' When he looks 
up she cuts off his head. 

There is one mysterious laugh, and as far as I know only 
one, that has become universal and classical, the laugh of the 
dead, or even cooked fish. The story blends mystery and 
cynicism in equal parts. It is familiar to everybody from 
' Thousand nights and a night. ' 55 The story is told most simply 
in Kathas. 5 ; rather more elaborately in Qukasaptati 5-9 ; and 
still more complicatedly in Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 
pp. 484 ff. The Kathas. version is about as follows : King Yoga- 
nanda sees his queen leaning out of the window, and asking 
questions of a Brahman guest that is looking up. That trivial 
circumstance throws the king into a passion, and he gives orders 
that the Brahman be put to death. Then as the Brahman is 
being led off, a fish in the market laughs aloud, tho it is dead. 
The king stops the execution of the Brahman, and asks his 
minister Qakatala for an explanation of the mystery. On the 
advice of Sarasvati the latter takes up a position on the top 
of a palm-tree, and soon sees a horrible female RaksasI coming 
past with her children. When they ask her for food, she says: 
'Wait, and I will give you to-morrow the flesh of a Brahman, 
he was not killed to-day.' 'Why was he not killed to-day?' 
'He was not executed because a fish in the town, tho dead, 
laughed when it saw him.' 'Why did the fish laugh?' 'The 
fish said to himself, all the king's wives are dissolute, for in 
every part of his harem are men dressed up as women. Neverthe- 
less, while these escape, an innocent Brahman is put to death — 
and this tickled the fish so that he laughed.' 

The version of the Cukasaptati goes the Kathasaritsagara one 
or two better in the grimness of its cynicism: King Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjayini dines with his beloved wife Kamallla. He 

55 See also Indian Antiquary, xvi. 66; xxii. 321; Bodding, Folklore of 
the Santal Pargavas, p. 70; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 250. For 
parallels outside of India, see Tawney's Translation of the Kathasarit- 
sagara, vol. i. p. 24, note. 
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offers her roast fish, and she declines : ' My lord, I am unable 
to look at these men, much less to take hold of them.' When 
the fish heard that they, fried as they were, broke into peals 
of laughter, so that the people of the city heard it. Needless 
to say Queen Kamallla is just such another; her exposure by 
the wise maiden, Balapandita, is worked in a much more intricate 
fashion than in the version of the Kathasaritsagara. 

I may mention, finally, the enigmatic smile of Moggallana in 
Dhammapada Commentary. His smile (sitam) is at the sight 
of sundry visionary hell tortures and hell phenomena. What 
he finds to laugh at is not at all clear: crying were more 
natural. See Book v, stories 12 and 13 ; Book x, story 6, and 
Book xx, story 6. Cf. the Lakkhana-Samyutha (Samyutha 
Nikaya, vol. ii, pp. 254-262) . We may compare Pulastya's laugh 
about fate, above p. 80, note. 

Similarly Yama smiles mysteriously when a Brahman comes 
before him believing that he had performed austerities on the 
banks of the Ganges for fifteen years. He had in fact per- 
formed them on the banks of streams he mistakenly thought to 
be the Ganges. Yama's smile means that right penance, wher- 
ever performed, is as good as that performed on the banks of 
the Ganges. See F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 75. 



Crying by Itself 
An impressive instance of the cry-motif by itself is contained 
in Kathasaritsagara 53; and in the Vetala stories (Civadasa 4; 
Kathasaritsagara 78 ; Baital PachisI 3) . 5<! A powerful, generous, 
and beneficent king has a Rajput servitor and guard by the 
name of Vlravara. The king has tested him repeatedly, but 
not yet has come the supreme trial. Once upon a time the king 
hears a woman weeping in the distance," a strange thing in 
his kingdom, where there are no poor, afflicted, or oppressed. 
He sends Vlravara to find out. When he comes upon the woman 
she explains that she is Earth, that the king is her righteous 



M See Benfey, Pancatantra, i. 414; Dracott, Simla Village Tales, p. 194. 
A similar story uader the caption, 'King Sadrak and his Dewan,' is told 
in Thomas Bacon, The Oriental Annual, 1839, pp. 138 ff. 

" Cf. the cry of grief all around in the city because the Brahman boy 
Mahipala has been found bitten by a poisonous snake, Kathas. 56. 123. 
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lord, that he will die on the third day, and where shall she then 
obtain another such lord (subtle, flattering, pun on the word 
bhupati, which means 'Lord of the Earth,' but is construed 
to mean 'husband of the Earth'). Viravara finds out that he 
may save the king's life thru the sacrifice of his own son to 
the goddess Candi (Durga). The boy gladly consents ; Viravara 
cuts off his head ; his daughter and wife from grief also commit 
suicide, and finally Viravara follows suit. But the king, who has 
followed them all secretly to the scene of immolation, prays to the 
goddess to accept his own life as the price for resuscitating the 
devoted family. The goddess stops him, brings to life the family, 
and the king out of gratitude shares his kingdom with Viravara. 
Several parallels to this story are reported by Oesterley, p. 185, 
and Tawney, ii. 257, and a somewhat similar narrative is given 
in Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, pp. 144 ff., 182. 

In the story of Gul Badshah, told by Swynnerton, Romantic 
Tales from the Punjab, p. 25 ff., the Princess Senah hears dismal 
wailings and moanings which no one can explain. They dis- 
turb her peace of mind to such an extent that she makes the 
solution of the riddle part price of her hand. Needless to say 
a daring prince turns up obligato, and finds that the wails come 
from the soul of a usurer who had died in a good cause. He 
together with nine others had escorted a wedding party thru 
the dark depths of a forest, and all had been massacred by 
robbers. Bice comes down from heaven for the souls of the 
nine, but for the soul of the usurer come stones only. The prince 
redeems the soul of the usurer by finding some of his hidden 
treasure and distributing it in charity. For wailing souls in 
hell torments cf., e. g., Catudvara-Jataka (439), and see Ander- 
son's note to the same, 'A Pali Reader,' p. 118. 

Swynnerton, p. 157, has a good anecdote which shows the 
occasional sardonic turn given to these motifs : A priest is hold- 
ing forth on the torments of the life to come, and observes one 
of his auditors, a poor farmer, weeping profusely. 'Ah, you 
sinner!' cried the preacher, interrupting his discourse, 'you 
are crying, are you? My words have struck home, have they? 
You begin to think of your sins, do you ? ' 

'No, no,' answered the man, 'I was not thinking of my sins 
at all. I was thinking of my old he-goat, that grew sick, and 
died a year ago. Such a loss! Never was a beard so like the 
beard of my old he-goat as yours.' 
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The same type is cited from the Tamil Katamancari by E. 
Strutt in The Orientalist, vol. i, p. 166: A minstrel sings a 
ballad and waves his head from side to side as he sings. A 
shepherd in the crowd sobs unceasingly. The people, thinking 
that he is crying from joy, say: 'Why do you cry? don't do 
so!' The shepherd replies: 'Alas! one of the sheep in my 
flock was seized with convulsions causing distortions similar to 
these (of the minstrel). This child also (evidently one of his 
own), also of a year old, has suffered from them, and so I weep.' 

Occasionally there is a lamentation to trick or mislead: In 
Mahfijanaka-Jataka (539) the chief Queen of King Arittha- 
janaka in Mithila at the suggestion of a Brahman simulates 
tears of joy at meeting with the Brahman. They play the 
role of sister and brother in order to ensure the safety of the 
Queen. In Day's Folk-Tales of Bengal, p. 180, a young thief 
disguises himself as a woman and weeps on the pretense that 
her son is dying. She begs for a piece of camel's flesh to cure 
her son, and thus succeeds in ferreting out a theft of stolen 
treasure. See also the tricky interpretation by the gambler 
Thinthakarala of the cry of the statue Kalavati in Kathas. 121. 
174 ff. 

The type of more or less enigmatic weeping is represented 
by a point in the Mahanaradakassapa-Jataka (544), where the 
slave Bljaka weeps from ' weltschmerz, ' believing that his 
pious life is bearing no fruit. In Dhammapada Commentary, 
Book I, story 2, 58 Matthakundali pretends to cry for the sun and 
moon to use as wheels for his chariot, and thus instructs his 
father to seek the truth thru the Act of Faith in the Buddha. 
Finally there is some mysterious, undefined weeping in Temple, 
Legends of the Punjab, vol. i, p. 14. 



1 Burlingame, 1. c, p. 488. 



